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CONTEMPORARY LINGUISTIC PHILOSOPHY— 
ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS 


THE BRAND OF PHILOSOPHY about which I shall speak this evening 
is that whose chief concern, or favourite method, is described as 
linguistic analysis, or the study of logical grammar; philosophers 
of this school hold that traditional philosophy is full of confusions 
which are due mainly to misunderstandings of the use of words, 
and they make it their task to diagnose and clarify such confusions. 
As a tule, they rely on ordinary language: they appeal from the 
usage of the philosophers, which is often confused, to that of the 
man in the street, who, they believe, cannot afford to talk nonsense. 


This school of philosophy—for it is a school, though its members 
often deny this—dominates the philosophical scene in Britain at 
the present time; it is by far the most vigorous, confident and 
productive group of thinkers; it is the one to which most able 
young men in the subject are attracted; and those who practise this 
method are coming to form an ever-growing proportion of the 
lecturers and professors of philosophy. Until recently its writings 
were mainly in the form of articles in the philosophical journals, 
but in the last six years a number of books have appeared which 
present this type of view to the public and are available as text- 
books for students. And as time goes on it comes more and more 
to be the members of this school who write the modern expositions 
of the great philosophers of the past and the introductions to editions 
of their works. Another branch of the movement is active, but not 
so completely dominant, in the United States; exponents of lin- 
guistic philosophy also flourish in several centres in Australia, and 
they can be found even in New Zealand. 


Before we examine the work of this school let us glance briefly 
at some of its origins. One important influence has been the 
Logical Positivism of the Vienna Circle.t The logical positivists 
had a slogan, the Principle of Verification, which said that the mean- 
ing of a proposition is determined by the way in which it can be 
verified, from which it follows that any proposition for which 
no method of verification is prescribed is meaningless or nonsensical. 
So the ‘logical positivists maintained that only the propositions of 
the particular positive sciences—and such commonsense statements 
as can be tested in the same way as scientific propositions—could have 


1. Reflected in England by, for example, A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth 
and Logic (1936). 


meaning, that is, literal or factual meaning: the propositions of 
mathematics did not assert anything, but were complicated and 
useful tautologies; the propositions of ethics were really exclama- 
tions, merely expressive of feeling; while those of metaphysics and 
epistemology were nonsense through and through. The philosophers 
who had said that there is a material substance and those who had 
said that there is no material substance were equally using meaning- 
less words, since no experiment could conceivably settle the issue 
between them; and similarly with those who asserted, and those who 
denied, that there are things external to our minds, and so on. The 
traditional problems of philosophy were imaginary problems, pseudo- 
problems, since a statement that cannot be experimentally tested 
is without meaning. 


Logical positivism seemed to be an admirable weapon for solving - 


all the old problems at one blow, but it was too extreme a doctrine 
to remain long in favour. 


Distinguishable from this rather dogmatic Logical Positivism, and 
much closer in spirit to the contemporary linguistic school, is what 
has been called Therapeutic Positivism. Instead of merely arguing 
that metaphysical statements are without sense, Therapeutic 
Positivism tried to cure people of the desire to make such state- 
ments. (The therapy consisted mainly in tracing out the arguments 
on various sides, the replies and restatements and qualifications, 
and in drawing analogies between one problem and many others.”) 


The most influential single figure in the development of linguistic 
philosophy was Ludwig Wittgenstein. His earlier work had 
affinities with that of the Vienna Circle?, but his later work? is of 
a different kind, and much harder to pin down and describe. He 
stressed that the meaning of a sentence is to be found in its use— 
in the way in which it is actually used, not in any analysis which 
takes us away from its use. As compared with the Principle of 
Verification, this criterion of meaning—now generally accepted in 
the linguistic school—is milder and more elastic. It. allows state- 
ments to have meaning of some sort even if they are not verifiable 
even in principle. It no longer sets on one side the meaningful 


2. See, for example, John Wisdom’s articles on “Other Minds”, which 
appeared in Mind from 1940 to 1943 and are reprinted in his book, 
Other Minds. 


3. See his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922). 


4. See his Philosophical Investigations, published in 1953, after Wittgen- 
stein’s death, 


statements of positive science and contrasts with these the meaning- 
less statements of ethics, metaphysics, and the rest. It admits 
that there are meanings other than those of the scientific kind. 
Ethics is no longer reduced to mere expressions of feeling; there 
may even be a place for reason in ethics. And at least a counter- 
part to the old metaphysics is re-admitted: the statements of 
philosophers are allowed meaning as talk about talk, different, in- 
deed, from the scientists’ talk about the world, but not meaningless 
as the Verification Principle had declared all philosophical state- 
ments, including itself, to be. “Doing philosophy,” as Professor 
Ryle puts it, “consists in discussing what can and cannot be sig- 
nificanily said.’* , 


Thus modified, what we can roughly call the positivist stream of 
thought could mingle with that represented by the work of G. E. 


Moore, “who had . . . been conducting his philosophising by 
a special sort of examination of the ordinary use of the words of 
ordinary language. . . . Abstaining from anything like other- 


worldly speculations [Moore] had been pertinaciously sifting the 
ways in which words like ‘good’, ‘perceive’, ‘can’, etc. are actually 
employed in our everyday employments of them’,® and his variety 
of linguistic analysis thus amounted at once to a defence of common 
sense and to a close study of what is really involved in common- 
sense beliefs. 


At the cost of some over-simplification, then, we may say- that 
linguistic philosophy had two parents: the sceptical scientism of the 
logical positivists and the philosophy of common sense—quite 
different from each other, but each in its own way opposed to meta- 
physics. I hope to show that this dual parentage has produced 
discordant tendencies in the offspring. 


But it is high time that I stopped speaking in generalities about 
linguistic philosophy and showed you some concrete examples of 
its method and achievements.? 


In 1949 Profesor Ryle published The Concept of Mind. The 
theme of this book is an attack on what Ryle calls the Cartesian 


5. “Logic and Professor Anderson”, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, December, 1950, p. 151. 


6. Ryle, of. cit., pp. 151-2. 
7. These examples are somewhat arbitrarily selected from a great wealth 


of material, but they illustrate at least some of the main features of 
the work of this school. 


myth, a false theory of mind and body which, he says, began 
with Descartes in the seventeenth century. According to this myth, 
minds are very strange entities, which are not in space and do 
not work by ordinary physical laws; each man knows directly the 
working of his own mind but cannot observe the working of any- 
one else’s mind; yet these are literally workings: “When someone 
is described as knowing, believing or guessing something, as hoping, 
dreading, intending [and so on] .. . these verbs are supposed 
to denote the occurrence of specific modifications in his (to us) 
occult stream of consciousness”*. The Cartesian myth pictures the 
mind as a queer sort of invisible, ghostly machine inside the visible 
machine that is the body. This dualistic doctrine Ryle therefore 
names “the dogma of the Ghost in the Machine”. But, he says, it 
is “one big mistake’, of the kind that he calls a “category mistake”. 
pelt represents the facts of mental life as if they belonged to oneé 
logical type or category, when they actually belong to another.’”? 


To illustrate this term “category mistake”, Ryle points out that 
while we can talk sense in certain ways about the Avetage Tax- 
payer, it would be an obvious mistake to speak as if he were one 
of our fellow-citizens. You could not meet the Average Taxpayer 
in the street, in the way in which you could meet, say, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Otago in the street. Thus the term 
‘the Average Taxpayer’ is of a different category from the term 
‘the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Otago’. But if anyone 
is so foolish as to make this mistake, and to think that the Average 
Taxpayer is a fellow-citizen, “he will tend to think of him as an 
elusive insubstantial man, a ghost who is everywhere yet nowhere’’.!° 


In a similar way, Ryle argues, philosophers from Descartes on- 
wards have mistaken verbs like ‘knowing’, ‘intending’ and the rest 
for the names of operations, as if they were of the same category as 
‘digging’ or ‘walking’, and since knowing and intending are not 
visible operations they have been construed as invisible ghostly 
operations. 


To show that this is a mistake, Ryle uses the technique of 
sentence-frames: to see that two words are not of the same logical 
type or category, we need only see that if, within some sentence, 
one word is substituted for the other, we turn a meaningful state- 
ment into nonsense. We used the technique a moment ago when 


8. The Concept of Mind, pp. 15-6. 
9. Of. cit., p, 16. 
10. Op. cit., p. 18. 


we saw that ‘the Average Taxpayer’ is of a different category from 
‘the Vice-Chancellor’ by substituting one for the other in the 
sentence-frame ‘I met so-and-so in the street’: ‘the Vice-Chancellor’ 
fits into this frame, ‘the Average Taxpayer’ does not. Similarly, 
we can say “he ran for two minutes, then stopped running and 
started again after a breather”, but we can’t say “he knew such-and- 
such for two minutes, then stopped knowing and started again after 
a breather”. Thus the verb ‘know’ does not behave like the verb 
‘run’. This and similar examples—you can walk slowly but you 
can’t aspire slowly, and so on—show that verbs like ‘know’, 
‘aspire’, ‘intend’, etc., have a different logical grammar from verbs 
which genuinely describe operations like ‘run’ or ‘walk’. In fact, 
Ryle says, many mental terms signify dispositions and not occur- 
rences at all. To say that a man knows something is not to describe 
a process but to point to a capacity that -he has; it is to make, in 
effect, a series of hypothetical judgements, to say that if tested in 
the appropriate ways he could give the right reaction. Ryle makes 
many such category distinctions, not only between dispositional 
words and episodic words, but also among episodic words between 
task-words and achievement-words, and between words which merely 
describe what is happening and those which also predict what will 
happen, and so on. These distinctions, which are proved largely 
by the technique of seeing which words will fit or not fit into given 
sentence-frames, are used to show that an account can be given 
of mental life which avoids the ghostly occurrences of the Cartesian 
myth, with their absurdities and epistemological problems. The 
myth, for instance, would tell us that when a man acts intelligently 
there is an invisible process of theorising going on alongside his overt 
actions and explaining them: that “a performance . . . inherits 
all its title to intelligence from some internal operation of planning 
what to do”! But while planning can occur, it can itself be in- 
telligent or foolish, and yet it would be absurd to look for some 
still more inward process of planning to plan that would make in- 
telligent planning intelligent. This infinite regress argument shows 
that in the end we must admit that to call an action intelligent 
is to say that it is performed in a certain sort of way, not that it 
is “steered by a prior intellectual operation”. “When I do some- 
thing intelligently . . . I am doing one thing and not two. My 
performance has a special procedure or manner, not special ante- 
cedents.’”!? 


11. Op. cit., pp. 31-2. 
12. Op. cit., p. 32. 


And. once we see that many mental terms describe not occult 
operations but the manner in which overt actions are performed, 
we can do away with the notion that each person’s mind is a private 
world to which he alone has direct access. 


In The Concept of Mind, Ryle is studying cases where, he thinks, 
a misunderstanding of the use of words, taken one by one, has led 
philosophers into error. In a later book, entitled Dilemmas, he 
deals with another kind of linguistic difficulty—-cases where two 
established ways of speaking seem to come into conflict. For 
instance, there is the problem of fatalism.% I am now giving a 
lecture. Therefore it was true yesterday that I was going to give 
a lecture next day. It was true a month ago. Therefore the effort 
that I put into preparing this lecture during the last month was 
pointless: before I even started trying to put my ideas together it 
was already :true that I was going to lecture in just the way I am 
doing now. “Whatever is, was to be. So nothing that does occur 
could have been helped . . .” And similarly, what is going 
to happen in the future is already decided, though we don’t know 
it, so there’s no point in trying to control the course of events. Yet 
from another point of view we know perfectly well that we can, to 
some extent, control the course of events: it was not inevitable that 
I should now be giving a lecture: even as late as half an hour ago 
I could have decided not to turn up. And whatever we say about 
the past, most of us just can’t be fatalists about the future. 


Now, says Ryle, this problem is a boundary-dispute between two 
spheres of discourse. The statement that yesterday I was going 
to give this lecture the next day is, in its own sphere, perfectly 
true. But the paradox arises when this statement intrudes into the 
spheres of talk about causes and decisions, and so appears to conflict 
with the statement, which is also perfectly true, that I could have 
failed to turn up. In a philosophical discussion of fatalism, then, 
our task is to draw the correct boundary between these spheres of 
discourse. The paradox arises because the boundary has not been 
drawn, because we mistake its being true yesterday that I would 
lecture today for an event which has inevitably caused me to lecture 
today. 


Ryle deals in a similar way with the far more formidable problem 
of the conflict between the commonsense picture of the world and 
the physicist’s picture of the world—the question whether you are 
really sitting on soft red leather seats or on clouds of rapidly 


13. Dilemmas, pp. 15 ff. 


moving minute particles or perhaps something even worse. This, 
too, Ryle says, is a boundary dispute and can be settled by a proper 
drawing of boundaries. What we loosely call “the World of Physics” 
and “the World of Common Sense” are not two rival worlds, or 
even two rival descriptions of the same world; they are not rivals 
because they do not move in the same sphere; they are different 
but complementary ways of giving very different sorts of informa- 
tion about the same world.4* This solution is not baldly stated, 
but is worked out with Ryle’s customary wealth of illustration, 
and there are links between this discussion and The Concept of 
Mind. One facet of this two-world problem is the problem of per- 
ception, the problem of reconciling the common-sense notion that 
we directly see external objects themselves with the scientific account 
of the physiological and optical processes that come between our 
brains and the objects. Common sense tells us that when I see a 
tree it is the real tree out there which I see. And, we may add, 
logic and the history of philosophy here support common sense, 
for they show that if we deny this, if we once start saying that 
what we are directly aware of is not the tree out there, but only 
the idea of a tree in our minds, we shall never be able to explain 
how we are justified in inferring from our ideas that there is any- 
thing out there at all. Yet this common-sense and logical view seems 
to be at variance with the indisputable scientific evidence that per- 
ception is extremely indirect. Ryle’s solution, very briefly, is that 
both sides are right, but that the two accounts do not conflict.% 
They appear to conflict only because seeing in the common-sense 
sense is taken to be a process, but a peculiarly direct and sudden 
process, contrasting with the indirect processes described by science. 
But to say that I see something is not to describe a process but 
to mark the termination of a process; seeing is not like running a 
race, it is like winning a race; and once we realise this we can 
see that the common-sense and scientific accounts do not conflict. 
They are not rival answers to the question, ‘What sort of process 
is perception?’ because one of them does not describe a process 
at all. 


I shall come back later to some discussion of these views, but first 
let us see what linguistic philosophy has to say about ethics. One 
type of treatment is exemplified by Stephen Toulmin’s book, The 
Place of Reason in Ethics, published in 1950. We use ethical 


14. Op. cit., p. 78. 
15. Op. cit., pp. 102 ff. 


language when we are deciding how to act. In making such decisions 
we use reasoning of a special kind. The moral philosopher’s job 
is to study this ethical reasoning, to find the criteria which distin- 
guish good reasons for acting from bad ones. In brief, Toulmin’s 
conclusions are that when we ask whether a particular act is right, 
the answer will normally be given by reference to some general 
rule which forms part of a moral code, and which enjoins or forbids 
or permits such acts as this one; but if we go outside the code 
and ask whether the rule in question is a good one the answer will 
be that one rule is better than another if a change to the former 
would result, on the whole, in an increase in happiness. By this 
double answer Toulmin claims that he has reconciled the ethics of 
duty with the ethics of happiness, which are, of course, two of the 
main strands in ethical history. He too, we might say, claims to 
have adjudicated a boundary dispute, and assigned the appeal to 
duty and the appeal to happiness each to its proper and distinct 
sphere. 


But, we may well ask, exactly what does Toulmin think he has 
done? Has he made, by way of the study of ethical language, a 
sociological survey, and discovered what pattern of ethical reason- 
ing most people these days adopt? Or is he telling us how we 
ought to reason in ethics, how we ought to make decisions for action, 
and so indirectly telling us how we are to act? Are his own state- 
ments descriptive or prescriptive ones? And if they are prescriptive, 
why should we obey his prescriptions? 


On this issue Toulmin is far from clear, and indeed in a later 
article!® he and Dr. Kurt Baier have argued, but quite unconvinc- 
ingly, against this sharp cleavage between description and prescrip- 
tion. He seems to want to have it both ways, both that he is 
merely studying how we use ethical language and yet that he is 
not merely listing various reasons for acting but is marking off those 
reasons which are “worthy of acceptance”. 


In a similar way Dr. Baier has asked: “What is the special point 
of view of morality?” and “What makes a rule or a decision a 
moral one?” and in his answers has emphasized the Kantian prin- 
ciple that a moral decision must be one based on a universal rule 
impartially applied.17 Toulmin and Baier, then, are claiming to be 


16. “On Describing”, Mind. Vol. LXI. No. 241, January, 1952. 


17. “The Point of View of Morality,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, August, 1954. 
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telling us what it is to act morally. But are they also telling us, 
directly or indirectly, to act in this way? I suspect that they are. 
At any rate when Toulmin considers the question, ‘Why ought one 
to do what is right?’ he parries it with another question, ‘What 
else “ought” one to do?’, he says that it is a self-contradiction to 
suggest that we ‘ought’ to do anything but what is ‘right’.1® 


This, however, is a confusion. When such a question is asked, 
‘what is right’ is nof synonymous with ‘what one ought to do’. 
‘Ought’ has its usual partly prescriptive force, whereas ‘what is 
tight’ has here a merely descriptive meaning, it refers to the criteria 
that have been set forth as distinguishing. the moral from the non- 
moral, the so-called “good” reasons for acting from the rest. There- 
fore, if Toulmin were then to say, as he suggests, that we ought 
to do what is right, he would not be stating an identity, he would 
be telling us to use his criteria for deciding how to act, and however 
widespread the'use of his criteria may be there is nothing absurd 
in our hesitating to obey this order. 


In justice to linguistic philosophy I must admit that other mem- 
bers of this school have criticised, in much the same way as I have, 
the Toulmin-Baier method of deriving ethics from language. Mr. 
R. M. Hare, both in a review of Toulmin’s book?® and in his own 
book, The Language of Morals, points out that all ethical terms 
involve prescriptions—otherwise they could not be used in guiding 
action—and that you cannot infer a prescriptive conclusion from 
purely descriptive premises. Thus he argues that where there is 
ethical reasoning one premise must be prescriptive: however it is 
expressed, as a value judgement or in any other way, this premise 
is not a factual statement but represents a decision. To say that 
something is good, or that a certain kind of act ought not to be 
performed, is to subscribe to a principle, not simply to state what 
is the case. And, as Hare sums it up, “To become morally adult 
is . . . to learn to use ‘ought’-sentences in the realisation that 
they can only be verified by reference to a standard or set of 
principles which we have by our own decision accepted and made 
our own’’.?9 


In this Hare is right. But the curious thing is this. In thus 
saying that ethics is concerned in the end with prescriptions, with 


18. The Place of Reason in Ethics, p. 162. 
19, Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 4, July, 1951. 
20. The Language of Morals, p. 196, cf. pp. 77-8. 
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subscribing to principles, with decisions that we make, he has 
adopted that view of the logical status of ethical terms which has 
traditionally been called subjectivism. But he does not admit this. 
Instead, he claims to be reconciling objectivism with subjectivism,?+ 
much as Toulmin claimed to be reconciling the ethics of duty with 
the ethics of happiness. To make good this claim, he misinterprets 
both doctrines, presenting subjectivism as if it were the policy of 
making new decisions, and objectivism as if it were the policy of 
adhering to conventional morality. In fact, they are not policies 
at all, but rival theories of the logical status of ethical terms, which 
we must choose between, not try to reconcile. 


Hare does, indeed, lend some colour to the plea that he is not 
a subjectivist by criticising one very common way of stating sub- 


jectivism, the assertion that ethical judgements are expressions of - 


approval and*disapproval. This assertion; he says, is either mis- 
leading or circular. It is misleading if we think that the approval 
expressed is a peculiar warm feeling inside us; we frequently make 
ethical judgements without having any such introspectible feeling.?? 
And if this is ruled out, to approve is just to make an ethical 
judgement: ‘I approve of X’ is merely a circumlocution for ‘X is 
right’, and the meaning of the ethical judgement is in no way 
elucidated by saying that it expresses an approval. 


Now this is true as far as it goes,23 and I think that at times 
subjectivists have failed to distinguish adequately between ethical 
approval and an introspectible warm feeling. Hare is insisting that 
we should be more accurate than we were about the psychology of 
ethics. But this is a minor point; the major point which subjec- 
tivists have always been making is that ethical judgements express 
something—no matter what may be the exact account of what they 
express—and that they would lose their ethical character if they did 
not; they may have a subordinate function of describing, but their 
ethical character is not exhausted by the description of the objec- 
tive features of actions. On this major point Hare is in agreement 
with the subjectivists. But it then follows that to say that an ethical 
judgement expresses approval is not, as Hare has suggested, an un- 
successful attempt to elucidate the meaning of such a judgement: it 
is a correct indication of its logical status. 


21. Op. cit., p. 77. 
22. Op. cit., pp. 6-10. 
23. But not altogether new: see A. C. Ewing, The Definition of Good, p. 9. 
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In these examples we can detect some general features of the 
methods of the linguistic philosophers. They are often subtle and 
careful in the analysis of the meanings of words: they are ever on 
the alert for the category mistake, such as the confusion of the 
ethical term ‘approval’ with terms that are genuinely descriptive 
of introspectible feelings. But while they pursue accuracy in detail 
they are liable to miss the broad fundamental issues, to fail to see 
clearly and come to grips with a basic problem like that of objec- 
tivism versus subjectivism in ethics. On this issue Toulmin and 
Baier are confused and irresolute, and while Hare is not confused 
he has taken a firm stand without realising that he has done so. 
And this means, without squarely considering the case for both sides. 
Instead of reconciling objectivism and subjectivism, as he pretends, 
Hare has dismissed objectivism almost without a hearing, and though 
I think he was right to dismiss it, I do not think he was right to 
dismiss it unheard. : ; 

In these philosophers we also find a curious alternation between 
what I might call critical and conformist attitudes towards the 
beliefs of the man in the street. The man in the street often has 
implicit philosophical views; I call “critical” those philosophical 
doctrines which call in question the views most commonly held by 
ordinary people, and “conformist” those which agree with the 
dominant popular views. In ethics Toulmin and Baier seem to be 
conformist:24 their writings endorse those popular views which 
philosophers have tried to sum up by saying that there are objective 
prescriptions, that there is something in the facts themselves that 
tells us what to do, prior to any decisions of our own, any adopting 
of principles. Hare, on the other hand, is critical: he brings out 
the subjective aspect of ethical language which in ordinary practice 
we are inclined to ignore or deny—indeed, we find it convenient to 
do so. In The Concept of Mind Ryle is often critical: the Car- 
tesian myth which he rejects is not a philosopher’s myth, but a 
widespread popular belief; but in Dilemmas he is more often con- 
formist: indeed the whole programme of settling boundary disputes 
is designed to make it possible for us to conform to many things 
at once—to retain popular beliefs about freedom and responsibility 
and yet also to accept the discoveries of Freudian psychology, to 
retain the realism of the common-sense view of perception and also 
the physicists’ very different account of what is there and how it 
acts upon us. The different spheres of discourse don’t really over- 
lap, and so we can accept what is commonly said in each of them. 


24. See, for example, Baier’s article, “Proving a Moral Judgment,” Philo- 
sophical Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 33-44, especially p. 36. 
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Now it may well be that popular beliefs are sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong, so that in the end a blend of criticism and con- 
formity may well be correct. But the linguistic method lends itself 
to an arbitrary, an ill-considered oscillation between these attitudes, 
which can perhaps be traced to the dual parentage of this method, 
to its being born of the misalliance of logical positivism with the 
philosophy of common sense. In fact, the very notion of linguistic 
analysis is systematically ambiguous. Ordinary linguistic behaviour 
will contain, implicit in its verbal procedures, the philosophical 
assumptions of the ordinary man: to analyse it may mean simply 
to reproduce and emphasize and perhaps make explicit these assump- 
tions; or, again, it may mean to see through the ordinary behaviour 
to the facts, to see what real things the words refer to, and what 
people are actually doing with words as distinct from what they 
think they are doing with them. And- since. ‘linguistic analysis” 
can mean either of these, it will in practice mean whichever of them 
agrees better with the individual analyst’s preferences and prejudices 
about the particular subject that is being studied. 


A very clear illustration of some aspects of the linguistic method 
is given by Paul Edwards’ article on “Bertrand Russell’s Doubts 
about Induction”.25 Russell has asked whether we have any reason 
to believe that the future will be like the past, that laws of nature 
which have so far been confirmed will continue to hold in the future. 
And his answer is that we haven’t any reason to believe this. 
Before we could show that this is even probable, we should need to 
know a general Principle of Induction: but this Principle cannot 
be established by @ priori reasoning, and to establish it empirically 
would involve a circular argument: it would be absurd to try to 
justify by induction the Principle which is needed to justify any 
induction. 


To this Edwards replies that Russell’s problem arises only 
because he has redefined the word ‘reason’. Ordinarily when we 
ask ‘Have we any reason to believe (say) that a man who jumps 
out of a top-storey window will fall to the ground?’ we are satisfied 
with an answer in terms of inductive reasons, with the fact that all 
our experience suggests that he will fall and that none of it suggests 


25. Logic and Language, First Series, pp. 55-79. Edwards is referring to 
Russell's Problems of Philosophy and Our Knowledge of the External 
World. The problem goes back at least to Hume (Treatise, Book I, 
Part III, Section VI). Edwards’ treatment is criticised by J 
Passmore in “Reflections on Logie and Language”, Australasian Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. XXX, No. 3, December, 1952, pp. 171-2. 
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that he will float up to the sky instead. And we fave reasons of 
this sort for believing that the future will be like the past; Russell, 
however, is asking for something more, he is asking for deductive 
reasons. The fact that he can’t get them is disturbing, says Edwards, 
only because we don’t notice that he /as redefined the word ‘reason’; 
we misinterpret his conclusion as meaning that we have no reason 
in the ordinary sense, the sense appropriate to empirical questions, 
to believe that the Jaws of nature will continue to hold. 


Now Edwards has not really denied anything that Russell has 
said: he admits that, in the sense in which Russell asks for a reason, 
we have no reason to suppose that the future will be like the past, 
that is, that no deductive reasoning supports this belief. Edwards 
agrees with Russell that we cannot justify inductive reasoning except 
by saying that it is the sort of reasoning we use in the spheres of 
science and common sense. ‘The only difference between them is 
that Edwards tells us not to be worried about this: what he offers 
is not a different theory, not an argument, but a consolation. 


This treatment of induction has obvious affinities with Toulmin’s 
treatment of ethical reasoning. In each case the message is, “Carry 
on as you normally do and don’t worry”. In particular, don’t 
worry because inductive reasoning isn’t deductive or because ethical 
reasoning is neither inductive nor deductive. Indeed, wherever the 
influence of therapeutic positivism is strong, we find in linguistic 
philosophy this type of consolation—so much so that a collection of 
articles from this school might well borrow the title of a famous 
medieval work, “The Consolations of Philosophy”. It may be just 
personal prejudice, but I am better pleased with a philosophy that 
disturbs than with one that consoles. 


Another widespread feature of this method of philosophising is 
the reluctance to sum up, to assert a conclusion. This is not illus- 
trated by any of the examples I have quoted, because the only 
examples I could quote are those whose message could be summed 
up briefly: but I could table plenty of examples for you to examine 
at leisure.2* There is, in fact, a dogma that to sum up is to falsify: 
all that you can properly do is to exhibit in detail and at length 
the uses of various forms of words, what we should say in these 
circumstances, and in those, and so on. When you read an article 
or hear a lecture that is presented in this manner, your natural re- 


26. Outstanding examples are to be found in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical 
Investigations and Wisdom’s Other Minds. 
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action is to ask, “What is he getting at?” But you will receive 
the answer that he is not getting at anything, that he is just show- 
ing how we use words, and that when you have seen this in detail 
there is no more to be seen; you will no longer want to ask the 
broad questions of traditional philosophy. But if this is so, if the 
therapy works, it is because there is, latent in the series of little 
stories, a subtle persuasion in favour of some view: we stop asking 
the broad question because we have been induced implicitly to accept 
a certain answer to it. 


Sometimes, indeed, one suspects that the little stories and ex- 
amples, the suppositions and questions, perform the same function 
as the patter of a conjurer, to distract our attention while he inserts 
into the hat the rabbit that he is subsequently going to produce. 
Some writings, especially those of Wittgenstein and his closest 
disciples, are So bewildering and seemingly without direction that 
they paralyse our powers of judgement, so that in the end we are 
willing to accept almost anything. And the bewilderment is at 
times increased by a disregard of those rules of sentence construction 
and punctuation that would make plain the logical structure of what 
is being said. 


But let us forget the mannerisms and return to the substance of 
the linguistic method. A striking feature of this approach is that 
while it dissolves away the traditional problems of philosophy it 
finds in the use of language a field in which philosophers can en- 
gage in a quasi-empirical study, which has a range and a variety 
of objects comparable with those of a positive science. Philosophers 
have at last found something that they can observe in detail, by 
methods at least remotely analogous to those of a biologist or an 
astronomer. An Oxford philosopher will gleefully report the dis- 
covery of a new type of word or a new use of language much as 
an astronomer reports the discovery of a new comet or a zoologist 
a new variety of beetle. Toulmin, indeed, stresses this analogy.” 
If you want to make ethics into a science, he says, try making it into 
a science like botany. Start by collecting and classifying many 
different sorts of moral reasoning; see how the judge reasons, how 
differently the legislator reasons, see how you decide how to spend 
your leisure, and by contrast how you decide how you should act 
in business; but don’t look for a single fundamental principle that 
is to solve all problems at once. 


27. See “Is there a Fundamental Problem in Ethics?”, Australasian Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, May, 1955. 
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But, as I have said, this concentration on detail may involve the 
begging of a fundamental question; and some of the new discoveries 
are bogus. Professor Hart, for example, “discovers” an ascriptive 
use of language,?* displayed when we ascribe rights, responsibility, 
and so on: but, in fact, this is not a distinct use of language but 
only an unanalysed mixture of two well-known ones, the prescrip- 
tive and the descriptive.” 


Nevertheless, this empiricism about language is one source of the 
strength of this movement: it lets its members feel that they have 
something new to do and something new to say; they are on the 
offensive, while most other schools are placed on the defensive, 
left pleading that the old things are still worth saying. But at the 
same time these students of language are faced with a dilemma: 
Are they really making an empirical study of linguistic behaviour— 
and, if so, are they not merely usurping the functions of the gram- 
marian or the linguist in the ordinary sense? Or are they still 
studying philosophy and merely clearing linguistic obstacles out of 
its way, treating language, that is, only as a source of misleading 
suggestions against which we must be on our guard—and, if so, are 
they not doing metaphysics after all? This is the basic problem 
for linguistic philosophy, to decide whether it is concerned with 
grammar or metaphysics, with language or the world. And if it 
is to tell us something about the world, on what evidence or on 
what arguments will its conclusions rest? If we want to learn 
about the world, no strictly linguistic evidence will be at all con- 
clusive. Perhaps there may be, latent in ordinary language, some 
traditional wisdom, culled from the experience of innumerable 
people who have tested ordinary language in daily practical use, 
and perhaps the linguistic method can elicit this wisdom. But at 
best this is only an indirect appeal to common sense, and though 
common sense is often right in philosophy, it can also be wrong. 


To this sort of objection Ryle has replied®° that he and his 
friends study not usage but the use of language, and (though he 
would not like this way of putting it) he seems to mean that they are 


28. “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights”, Logic aud Language, 
First Series, pp. 145-166. 


29. I have tried to show this in detail in “Responsibility and Language”, 
Fc ean Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XX XIII, No. 3, December, 
30. Pumas Language”, Philosophical Review, Vol. LXII, 1953, pp. 167- 
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not concerned, as grammarians are, with relations that lie wholly 
within language, but with the ways in which language applies to 
or deals with the world. But to decide how a particular word 
applies to the world, how a particular usage is used, we have 
to decide what the world is like, and so Ryle and Company will 
still have to see for themselves what the world is like, and to argue 
this out as philosophers have always done. The study of language 
is no short cut to solutions.?* 


In fact at their best the linguists are quite prepared to do this. 
In The Concept of Mind Ryle’s starting point is the philosophical 
absurdity of the Cartesian myth, the sheer implausibility of the 
dogma of the Ghost in the Machine. He. argues, in the usual 
philosophical way, that if this dogma were true we could not know 


other people’s minds: and yet we do know them. If the dualist ° 


account of intelligent behaviour were correct, it would lead to a 
vicious infinite regress. And so on. The appeal to language serves 
a secondary purpose, that of explaining what makes the false view 
popular, and thus disposing of an argument in favour of dualism 
that might be based on what we ordinarily mean and say. Suppose 
someone argues as follows: “We speak about mental operations: 
when I chop a tree down my body acts on the tree, and likewise 
when I know a tree my mind must act on it: so my mind must 
be a queer invisible unextended machine that acts on objects in a 
very special way”. To this Ryle replies, very justly, with a more 
careful study of language, showing that the verb ‘to know’ has 
not the same grammar as the verb ‘to chop down’, that we don’t 
speak in the same way of mental and of bodily operations: thus 
he undermines his opponent’s spurious argument from language. 
In ethics, similarly, moralists like Sir David Ross have appealed, 
on behalf of ethical objectivism, to what we mean when we call 
something good or right.** To this Hare and others very justly 
reply by showing that if we do not merely ask people what they 
mean but look for the meanings that are implicit in the ways in 
which they use ethical terms, we shall come to a different conclusion. 
One great merit of linguisticism, then, is that it can at times counter 
a less subtle appeal to language or meaning with a more subtle and 
revealing one. 


31. This has been stressed by many critics, notably by my predecessor in 
this Chair, Professor J. A. Passmore, in his “Reflections on Logic and 
Language’ (see Note 25 above). 


32. See, for example, Ross, Foundations of Ethics, especially Chapter IT. 
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On the other hand, some parts of Ryle’s discussion in Dilemmas 
are less convincing than much that is in his earlier book. I believe 
that his general conclusions are often right—for example, I believe 
that he is right in trying to reconcile science with common sense, 
both in their general world-pictures and in their accounts of per- 
ception in particular. But Ryle’s moves towards this reconciliation 
are rather beside the point. To show that two statements are 
answers to different questions, and arise in different spheres of dis- 
course, is not sufficient to show that they cannot conflict with one 
another; spheres of discourse cannot be sharply divided, however 
carefully we adjudicate boundary-disputes, and the answer to one 
question may bear indirectly upon another question, Then at the 
beginning of his chapter on “Perception” Ryle says that it is absurd 
to argue from the occurrence of illusions, from the fact that our 
senses sometimes deceive us, to the conclusion that they always 
deceive us, that they never show us the real world. For in recog- 
nising an illusion as an illusion we are correcting it, wé are setting 
alongside the case where our senses deceive us a case where they do 
not, This is right as far as it goes, and yet it misses the main 
point. Previous philosophers, like Hobbes and Locke, have not 
argued as simple-mindedly as this: they have not jumped straight 
from particular illusions to a general distrust of the senses. What 
they have done is to advance a hypothesis to explain the occur- 
rence of illusions, the hypothesis that what we are directly aware 
of is not the remote external object but an “idea” of it which is 
in us: they have assumed that if we had been directly perceiving 
the object we could not have gone wrong. And it is from the further 
examination of this hypothesis that there comes a general distrust 
of the senses. ‘To counter this line of thought it is not enough to 
argue as Ryle does; the point to be made is that this hypothesis 
is not the only possible way of accounting for error, that we need 
not assume that a direct observation must be infallible. Thus Ryle 
misses both the main argument of his opponents and the essential 
step in the reply to it. 


Similarly when he argues in detail about the word ‘perceive’, 
and shows that in its ordinary use it refers not to a process but 
to the termination of a process, he disposes only of some minor 
problems that are set by a fallacious argument from language. For 
instance, if we apply to perceiving, as a process, the lack of dura- 
tion that it has as a termination, we are misled into treating it 
either as having for its object something inside us or as leaping 
across space in no time at all, in defiance of the laws of physics. 
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This difficulty Ryle’s analysis does clear away, but when we have 
removed it the major difficulty remains. Granted that the phrase 
‘seeing a tree’ is not ordinarily the name of an event, there is, 
nevertheless, an event as whose name we could use it—by a slight 
change in the use of language—and there would still be the problem 
of showing how this event can be, as it seems that it must be, the 
effect of the optical and physiological processes that the scientists 
describe. Here too, then, Ryle has missed the main point: he has 
explained away a minor verbal problem but left a real problem 
untouched. It is true that he does not claim to have cleared up 
the whole difficulty, but I think that he has done even less than 
he claims. 


In parts of Thé Concept of Mind Ryle was doing metaphysics, 


and doing it well: but in parts of Dilemmas he lapses into merely . 


doing grammar. Thus he illustrates the alternatives that face the 
linguist: he can stay inside language and say nothing of philosophical 
importance, or he can go beyond language to the things it describes, 
but in so doing he must rely on something other than linguistic 
analysis. 


Against such a statement of alternatives, however, members of 
the school frequently argue that it is quite fruitless to try to get 
outside language. Thus with regard to the old problem of the 
existence and nature of universals, D. F. Pears says®® that the 
problem arises precisely because philosophers from Plato onwards 
have tried to “transcend language”. They have tried to explain 
what makes it possible for us to use names as we do, saying, for 
example, that we can give the many things that we call red this 
common name of ‘red’ because there is in them all a universal, 
a quality, redness, which is the same in each of them. But, Pears 
argues, neither this explanation nor any other of the same kind is 
of any use: nothing other than naming is sufficiently like naming 
to be a useful analogy that could explain the use of names. Any 
explanation offered, whether realist or nominalist, is either incorrect 
or circular. Now in a way Pears is right, and yet’his argument 
is misleading. He is right, because the fact which naming reflects 
is an ultimate one, which cannot be reduced to, or explained in 
terms of, anything else. But his argument is misleading, because 
naming, which is one particular linguistic activity, is not the primary 
thing. What is primary is never the linguistic activity, but the 
state of affairs which makes that activity possible. It is true that 


33. “Universals’, Logic and Language, Second Series, pp. 51-64. 
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to insist on this is in a way pointless: we may say that what makes 
naming possible is the fact that things are of various sorts, but 
to say that things are of various sorts is only to say that they 
can be given diverse names in a systematic way. The statement 
about the world in a way fells us no more than the statement about 
language did. Compare how in ethics Hare was able to point out 
that it is uninformative for the subjectivist to say that the word 
‘right? expresses an approval, because in this context to approve 
means no more than to say that something is right. But for all 
that the subjectivist was expressing a view about the logical status 
of ethical terms, and indeed a view with which Hare himself agrees. 
And so, with regard to universals, when we say that the ultimate 
irreducible fact is that things are of various sorts, we are not, indeed, 
giving an answer substantially different from the one that Pears 
gives, but we are putting the answer in the right place. It makes 
no practical difference: but it is better, if we can, to.get things 
right and not just practically right. 


What can we'say of the style in which linguistic philosophy is 
written? It is not, of course, uniform, but it has some fairly wide- 
spread features. It is often curiously ornate and rhetorical, often 
diffuse and wordy; sometimes pleasantly diverting, sometimes 
tedious. A point is seldom made directly, but is rather suggested 
by a series of illustrations or analogies. The technical vocabulary 
of traditional philosophy is suspect, and it is proposed that 
philosophy should be written in ordinary language. But the pro- 
posal is not carried out: in place of the old jargon we have a stream 
of new jargons: the language of philosophy is constantly being 
enriched with new metaphors. It is dangerous to speak of values 
or evaluation, so we speak instead about “grading’”’—with a glance 
towards the Ministry of Agriculture’s rules for the grading of 
apples.3* Similarly we have category mistakes, inference-licences, 
sentence-frames, task-words and achievement-words and so on. 
And no term is retained for long: they get out of date. In 1946 
emotive meaning was the thing, but the best people don’t mention 
it now. There is some point in all this. If we keep our metaphors 
fresh, we may keep them illuminating. And it all adds to the fun 
of the game and prevents the players from getting bored. But 
it helps to make it a game, and an esoteric one. Fashions in 
philosophical jargon change as rapidly and for much the same 
reasons as fashions in women’s dress. And I for one find it annoy- 


34. See J. O. Urmson, “On Grading”, Logic and Language, Second Series, 
pp. 159-186. 
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ing that the arguing of serious issues can hardly be separated from 
the transient preference for a particular mode of speech. But it 
is the case, whether one likes it or not, that it would be as point- 
less today to criticise the technique of sentence-frames as it would 
be for a fashion-writer to deplore Dior’s “new look”, which came 
in at about the same date. 


This is not to say, of course, that the linguistic method as a whole 
is novel. As its more sober exponents themselves are proud to 
acknowledge, many philosophers of the past have practised linguistic 
analysis, notably, in the English tradition, Hobbes and Locke. 
Aristotle, too, is at least half a linguist; many of the stickier parts 
of his argument, say in the Nicomachean Ethics, can be elucidated 
if we interpret them from this point of view. The untidiness and 


complexity of his accounts of the moral virtues, and of voluntary- 


and involuntary action, can be understood when we realise that 
Aristotle is not developing a psychological or an ethical theory 
systematically and in its own terms, but carefully tracing the use 


in Greek of such such words as ew pete (courage), sappoown 


(temperance), aKxovelos (unwilling or involuntary), and so 
on. Aristotle’s linguisticism is strongly conformist in tendency, 
and links up with his reliance on the wisdom latent in popular be- 
liefs. 


Going back a little, I could show you a passage in Plato’s dialogue 
Theaetetus®® where Socrates mentions a possible linguistic argu- 
ment that would serve his turn, but dismisses it rather contemptu- 
ously on the ground that the way we use words does not affect the 
real issue. 


In a very different tradition I have found so striking an anticipa- 
tion of Ryle’s doctrine of the category mistake that I cannot refrain 
from setting the two passages side by side. 


Here is Ryle, writing in Oxford in 1949: 


“A foreigner visiting Oxford or Cambridge for the first time is 
shown a number of colleges, libraries, playing fields, museums, 
scientific departments and administrative offices. He then asks, 
‘But where is the University? I have seen where the members of 
the Colleges live, where the Registrar works, where the scientists 
experiment and the rest. But I have not yet seen the University 


35. 165b-166c, cf. 168b-c. 
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in which reside and work the members of your University.’ It has 
then to be explained to him that the University is not another 
collateral institution, some ulterior counterpart to the colleges, 
laboratories and offices which he has seen. The University is just 
the way in which all that he has already seen is organised.’** 


That was Professor Ryle: now here is an anonymous Buddhist 
teacher, writing in dialogue form in India about the first century 
A.D.: 


“What is a chariot?’ asked Nagasena. ‘Is the ornamental cover 


the chariot? Are the wheels, the spokes .. . the chariot? Are all 
these parts together... the chariot? If you leave these out, does 
there remain anything which is the chariot?’ 

ce ‘No.’ 


“(Then I see no chariot, it is only’a sound, a name. In saying 
that you came in a chariot, you have uttered an untruth...’ 


“‘No untruth have I uttered . . . The cover, wheels, seat, and 
other parts all united or combined (chariotwise) form the 
chariot.’ ”’37 


And the Buddhist teacher is using this illustration for a pur- 
pose very similar to Ryle’s: his chariot, like Ryle’s university, is 
an analogy for the soul or mind. The Buddhist thesis, that there 
is no soul-substance, is not so very different from Ryle’s thesis 
that the mind is not a Ghost in a Machine. 


To sum up, the contemporary linguistic philosophy is not 
altogether a bad thing. It has corrected many errors into which 
people are liable to fall, and good positive work also can be done 
within its framework and can be presented convincingly in its 
style and jargon. And it keeps its feet firmly on the ground. If you 
compare it with a great philosophical movement of the past, such as 
Idealism, or with the only other flourishing new philosophy, Existen- 
tialism, you will not find in linguisticism, as you do in the others, a 
tendency to indulge at times in high-sounding nonsense. The worst 
linguistic writers do, indeed, go in for what we might call low- 
sounding nonsense, the laborious reiteration of the obvious or the 
commonplace, and they also display a deplorable ignorance of and 


36. The Concept of Mind, p. 16. 


37. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 96-7, quoted in Philosophers Speak of God, 
edited by Hartshorne and Reese, p. 412 ; 
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contempt for the great philosophers of the pas 
that any school of philosophy should be 


products! What is more serious is that there are ¢ certain dangers, 
inherent in the linguistic technique itself, to which even its ablest — 


practitioners are exposed—the danger of excessive conformism, and 
the danger of either abandoning philosophical problems for the 
pursuit of a particular science of language or settling philosophical 
problems with insufficient direct examination of the possible 
alternative views. If we are genuinely concerned with philosophy, 


therefore, we need not, indeed, reject the linguistic method, but we 
must put it in its place. 
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